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INSIDE  N.I. 


MEMBERSHIP  CHAIRMAN’S  REPORT 
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their  membership  will  become  effective  on  that  date. 
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(World  Coins) 
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(France  - 20th  Century) 
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LIBRARIAN’S  REPORT 


I.  The  following  books  are  new  to  the  Library: 

Elmore  Scott 

AB40.MiHG:1894:CS 

MILLER,  HENRY  G. 

Chapters  on  silver. 

Pub.  1894,  1 lOpp,  not  illus. 

JB80.BlaM:1986:ASMH 

BLACKBURN,  MARK  A.  S.  (Editor) 

Anglo-Saxon  monetary  history. 

( A compilation  of  16  articles  by  various  authors.) 

Pub.  1986,  366pp,  illus. 

US35.MitR:1984:DSUS 

MITCHELL,  RALPH  A./SHAFER,  NEIL 

Standard  catalog  of  depression  script  of  the  United  States  in  the  1930s 
including  Canada  and  Mexico. 

(Book  also  contains  the  1985  supplement.) 

Pub.  1 984,  3 1 8pp,  illus. 

Charles  R.  Hosch 

CC63.HosC:2002:WGPF 

HOSCH,  CHARLES  R. 

World  gold  proof  sets  since  1900.  Complete  descriptions. 

Pub.  2002,  458pp,  not  illus. 

The  American  Numismatic  Society 

AA40.AMSo:2001:ANJ12 

AMERICAN  NUMISMATIC  SOCIETY 

American  Journal  of  Numismatics  # 12 . 

Contents:  Articles  on  Greek,  roman,  Armenian,  Mamluk,  private  gold 
coinage  of  the  United  States,  etc. 

Pub.  2001,  271pp,  w/plates 

Russian  Numismatic  Society 

UF30.HWCA:2002:RIC 

HERITAGE  WORLD  COIN  AUCTIONS 

The  St.  Petersburg  collection  of  Russian  Imperial  currency. 

Pub.  2002,  51pp,  illus. 

Robert  Boddv 

PL60.KatL:2002:PGTS 

KATEN,  LAURESE  BYRD 

The  porcelain  gambling  tokens  of  Siam. 

Pub.  2002,  2 1 pp,  w/plates 


Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr.,  Book  Librarian 
James  D.  Haley,  Periodical  Librarian 
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M EDI  CATION Al.  PROGRAMS 


The  American  Numismatic  Association  Money  Show  will  he  held  from  March  20  to 
the  22"d,  2003  in  the  Charlotte  Convention  Center  at  501  South  College  Street. 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina.  There  will  be  a combined  NI/IBNS  Meeting  at  this  show 
with  Howard  A.  Daniel  III  as  moderator  of  a show  and  tell  on  Saturday.  March  22 
Please  bring  something  from  your  collection  or  a significant  purchase  at  the 
convention  to  talk  about  for  a few  minutes.  Please  contact  Howard  at 
Howard@SEAsianTreasury.com  if  you  plan  to  attend  and  he  will  give  you  the  tune 
and  room  number  after  it  is  given  to  him,  or  you  can  find  it  in  the  convention  program 
which  you  can  pick  up  at  the  registration  table. 

If  you  want  more  infonnation  about  the  show,  please  contact  the  ANA  Convention 
Department  at  “ANACvn@money.org”. 

IN  MEIMORIAN 


DAV  ID  IT  BLOCK 


David  H.  Block,  a NI  member  since  1973,  died  on  October  16,  2002  at  the  age  of  76. 

David  was  a dedicated  numismatist  and  internationally  known  scholar  and  expert  in 
Napoleonica,  especially  the  Napoleonic  Medals.  He  published  many  articles 
cataloging  Napoleonic  Medals  in  the  NI  Bulletin  beginning  in  1985  and  ending  in 
1992.  He  was  also  an  avid  collector  of  German  Emergency  Money  and  along  with  R. 
A.  Dame!!  did  an  English  translation  of  Dr.  Arnold  Keller’s  1953  Preface  to  his  Das 
Deutsche  Notgeld  (Germany  Emergency  Money)  which  was  published  by  NI  in  1978. 
Also  he  did  an  English  translation  of  Dr.  Arnold  Keller’s  1954  Preface  to  his  Sixth 
Edition  Catalog  Das  Deutsche  Notgeld,  1914-1916,  which  was  published  by  NI  in 
1979. 


In  1981  he  assumed  the  NI  staff  position  of  Curator,  John  Graves  Memorial  Paper 
Money  Collection  and  served  as  Curator  until  late  1999  when  his  health  deteriorated. 
In  July  1999  he  was  awarded  an  Honorary  Life  Membership  for  his  outstanding 
service  to  Numismatics  International.  In  addition  to  the  above  articles,  he  authored  a 
total  of  27  feature  articles  in  the  NI  Bulletin  during  his  years  of  membership. 


He  attended  the  University  of  Tennessee  and  served  in  Germany  during  WW  II.  After 
his  service  in  WW  II  he  resumed  his  education  at  Johns  Hokpkins  University,  earning 
a BA  and  an  MA  in  Classical  Languages.  He  continued  studying  at  Columbia 
University  and  the  American  School  in  Rome.  He  worked  in  the  Agronomy  Lab  at 
the  University  of  Florida  until  his  retirement  in  1988.  In  addition  to  his  dedication  to 
NI  he  was  a past  President  of  La  Socieie  Americanie  pour  i’etuda  de  la  Numismatic 
Francaise  and  a long  time  member  of  the  American  Numismatic  Association,  serving 
as  an  exhibits  judge  for  many  years. 


He  is  survived  by  two  brothers,  Dr.  B.  Peter  Block  of  Johnson  City,  Tennessee  and 
Dr.  Wilbur  F.  Block  of  St  Petersburg,  Florida,  his  sister  and  caregiver  Catherine 
(Cathy)  Block  Silas  of  Gainesville,  Florida,  and  several  nieces  and  nephews. 
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THE  SIEGE  OF  FRANKENTHAL  AND  THE 
NOTKLIPPEN  OF  1623 


“On  the  money  newes  so  generally  currant  in  Frankendale  about  June  1621.” 
Georg  H.  Forster,  Frankenthal,  Germany,  NI  # 2584 
PROLOGUE 

In  the  Thirty  Years  War  King  James  I of  England  supported  his  son-in-law  Frederic 
V - Elector  of  the  Palatinate  and  unfortunate  “Winter  King”  of  Bohemia  - in  his  fight 
as  leader  of  the  Protestant  Union  against  the  Catholic  League. 

This  explains  why  not  only  Flemish,  Walloon  and  German  troops  had  joined  to 
defend  the  fortified  town  of  Frankenthal  as  one  of  the  richest  and  most  developed 
places  in  the  Palatinate.  In  October  1620  also  British  soldiers  under  the  command  of 
Horatius  de  Veer  arrived  and  they  even  stayed  in  Frankenthal  and  the  Palatinate, 
when  the  army  of  the  Protestant  Union  was  dissolved  in  April  1621. 


The  besieged  town  of  Frankenthal  in  October  1621 

In  October  L62 1 the  English  together  with  local  citizens  and  soldiers  and  under  the 
command  of  John  Borres  defended  Frankenthal  successfully  against  the  attacking 
troops  of  the  Catholic  League  under  Gonzalo  de  Cordova  who  held  the  encircled 
town  under  cannon  fire  for  days.  When  the  besieged  town  left  a final  ultimatum  to 
surrender  unanswered,  Gonzalo  de  Cordova  and  his  troops  retired  over  night. 

In  November  1622  Count  Tzerklas  von  Tilly,  field  marshal  of  the  Catholic  League, 
tried  to  besiege  and  conquer  the  town,  but  was  fought  off,  as  was  Guillermo  Verdugo 
in  early  1623,  when  the  British  defended  Frankenthal  almost  on  their  own. 
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Gonzalo  Fernandez  de  Cordova  Guillermo  Verdugo 

King  Jacob  however  wanted  to  put  an  end  to  his  military  engagement  in  the 
Palatinate.  On  March  29,  1623,  a treaty  was  concluded  in  Brussels,  which  brought 
the  withdrawal  of  the  British  troops  from  Frankenthal.  So  to  the  great  surprise  and 
disappointment  of  the  civil  authorities  and  citizens  of  Frankenthal,  the  British  had  to 
leave,  which  took  place  on  April  14,  1623.  The  Spaniards  under  Guillermo  Verdugo 
entered  the  town,  first  for  the  limited  time  of  1 8 months  only,  but  at  the  end  they 
stayed  longer  than  anybody  had  expected;  the  Spanish  forces  finally  left  on  May  3rJ 
1652,  nearly  4 years  after  the  treaty  of  Munster  and  the  end  of  the  Thirty  Years  War. 


Gold  “ Jacobus  ” Half  Crown,  weight  1. 125  g.,  struck  1603-1619. 

Obverse:  King  Jacob  facing  right,  inscription  I (=  Jacob)  DG  ROSA  SINE  SPINA. 
Reverse:  Crowned  royal  arms  with  1 and  R to  left  and  right  of  crown,  inscription 
TUTEATUR  UNIT  A DELJS. 

While  the  “Jabocuses”  - so  happily  announced  at  the  end  of  the  “money  newes”  - 
most  certainly  never  arrived,  Frankenthal  did  strike  emergency  klippen  in  1623  in 
silver  (7  Batzen,  15  Batzen,  1 Gulden,  2 Gulden  and  4 Gulden)  and  gold  (1  Dukat  and 
2 Dukaten). 
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2 Gulden 


4 Gulden 


2 Dukaten 


These  “Notklippen”  were  probably  minted  in  the  early  months  of  1623  - most 
definitely  before  the  British  soldiers  left!  - to  meet  payment  obligations  towards  the 
defending  troops,  but  this  remains  undocumented. 

The  poem  “On  the  money  newes  so  generally  currant  in  Frankendale  about  June 
1621”  (whose  author  is  unknown)  has  been  received  as  a machine  typed  copy  from 
Courtney  L.  Coffing,  numismatist,  from  Iola,  Wisconsin,  who  obtained  it  years  ago 
from  a then  retired  Professor  of  English,  who  had  discovered  it  in  a British  Library, 
further  details  unknown. 

There  seems  no  doubt  about  the  genuineness  of  the  “poem”,  which  gives  us  a 
colourful,  vivid  and  drastic  picture  of  the  difficult  life  experienced  by  the  defenders 
of  Frankenthal  surrounded  by  their  Catholic  enemies,  due  to  the  lack  of  pay  and  food. 
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On  the  money  newes  so  generally  currant  in  Frankendale  about  June  1621 


Souldier,  stand  vp  and  liue,  and  do  no  more 
Faint  at  the  breakinge  length  of  thy  bold  score 
That  so  inuadingly  makes  the  walls  white 
Within  a Towne  in  which  thou  scarce  canst  sh-te 
(Scominge  the  crombled  Boor’s  cheeke  or  his  leeke) 

More  then  three  visible  excrements,  the  weeke  ! 

But  bee  coragious  ! There  now  comes  coyne  enough 
To  find  thy  belly  beefe,  and  thy  backe  buffe. 

Thinke  now  on  rich  amendments;  hope  to  lay  by 
With  this  month’s  snake  thy  sluffe,  in  which  do  lye 
Armies  of  lice  incampt,  to  vndermine 
Thy  other  halfe  of  vigor,  which  doth  pine 
In  clothes  more  wretched  then  those  first  which  Adam 
Patcht  vp  through  shame,  to  hide  him  and  his  Maddam. 

But  let  this  pass,  for  now  of  tidings  gladd 
I meane  to  singe:  first,  Inuocation  had 
For  some  slight  rapture  to  Poet’s  freend  Apollo 
The  Pythy-ass  - and  sure  hee  heares  mee  hollow  - 
In  doinge  which,  whilst  I so  busie  am 
Mee  thinkes  I feele  a fierce  Ethusiame 
That  mulls  my  Intrailes  and  makes  mee  thus  aduenture 
And  speake  as  freely  as  if  I were  Stentor  ! 

It  doth  appeare  by  inke,  squirted  from  Brittaine, 

That  our  King  lames,  who  Spainardes  now  doth  spitt  on. 
Now  meanes  to  cast  his  scabberd  full  of  rust. 

Which  whilom  was  a sworde  which  in  their  teeth  lust 
To  bee  his  foes  - I say,  it  doth  appeare 
That  this  our  Pilott  will  a new  course  steare. 

And  minds  to  powre  his  pocketts  out  on  warfare 
To  maintaine  his  bold  English  which  now  are  farre 
Dispersed  in  the  spatious  Germaine  Climate, 

Some  in  rude  Bohem,  some  in  the  Palatinate 
But  since  the  former  forsaken  haue  their  vandall. 

And  to  their  Nation  are  become  a scandall 
By  sneakinge  all  a way  when  euery  man  drewe, 

I haue  no  Newes  for  them,  nor  their  St.  Andrewe. 
Fellowes  at  armes.  Protectors  of  the  Rhine , 

To  whose  faire  Eden  you  are  Seraphine, 

‘Tis  you  to  whome  I singe  this  newes  of  mine  ! 

Know  then,  cadd  Souldiers,  that  that  selfe  same  Kinge, 

Who  neuer  yet  did  eat  Swines  flesh  or  Linge, 

On  Information  of  your  wants,  hath  sent 
As  much  as  from  the  Chequor  could  be  rent. 

For  your  releife  - Huge  Mountaines  of  bright  Ore 
Comes  rowling  towards  you  (come  thinke  [what]  Rawleighe  bore 
Away  with  him,  when  he  returned  home-a 
From  the  disfated  conquest  of  St.  Toma.) 
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Nor  is  this  all;  besides  it  is  prouided 
That  hence  forth  our  affaires  bee  better  guided: 

Hence  forth  the  wall-nut-man  shall  rest  in  quiett 
Nor  shall  the  rascall  Puddinge  (or  Dogge  a-dyett) 

Which  on  the  Markett  place  was  wount  to  acte 
Such  greasie  agonies,  when  souldiers  sack! 
Henceforth  wee  shall  no  more  bee  our  owne  moathes 
For  very  hunger  to  goe  eat  our  clothes; 

All  faults  shall  now  bee  mended,  and  our  wages 
Shall  bee  as  good  as  ‘twas  in  elder  ages; 

Indeed,  his  highness  heares  that  for  our  labours, 
and  marching  for  longe  after  pipes  and  tabours. 

For  weekely  pay  wee  take  no  more,  nor  can. 

Then  three  pence,  or  two  Coppsticks,  by  the  man. 

And  herevppon  (they  say)  at  this  his  Maiestie 
Storm’d  beyond  measure,  and  (“by  my  saule”)  grew  teastie 
With  doggs  and  men,  and  (with  “god’s  wounds”)  hee  mused 
Wee  should  so  longe  with  bald  pates  bee  abused! 

Hee  swears  hee  doth  allow  the  meanest  Centrie 
Seuen  shillings  English,  and  [also]  to  the  Gentrie 
Some  shillings  more,  and  (“faith”)  it  is  no  ill  Lawe 
That  yonkers  should  distinguisht  bee  fro’  th’  Quiu'la  ! 

Old  Jemie  stopes  his  Nose  att  this,  but  not  his  eies: 

He’s  none  of  your  Coniuers,  he’ll  chastise 
And  Nimrod-like  will  hunt  those  foolish  men. 

That  thinke  to  put  vs  off  with  2 for  ten, 

The  winds  are  turn’d  ! O Captaines,  whither  run  yee  ? 

‘Tis  true  - the  Kinge  hath  sent’s  great  store  of  Moneye. 

But  soft,  ‘fore  ere  you  touch’t  looke  that  yee  sweare 
You’le  pay  the  King’s  allowance  to  a haire, 

Els,  by  the  Lyon  on  his  breast,  he  vowes 
He’ll  bend  his  bowe  att  you,  as  well  as  browes  ! 

Hath  hee  [not]  through  all  his  Teritories,  and  through  London , 
Caus’d  Collections  - by  which  some  are  halfe  vndone  - 
To  hide  a Captaine’s  Leather  coate  in  gould 
When  his  powld  Souldier  for  hunger  died,  or  could. 

And  had  not  cash  enough  to  reach  the  price 
Of  so  much  vnguent  as  would  kill  his  Lice  ? 

No,  no  ! ‘twas  meant  that  by  such  contributions 
The  Souldier  might  confirm  his  resolutions 
For  victorie:  for  neuer  English  yet  feared  harme 
Haueinge  wherewith  to  eate  & drinke  & keepe  him  warme  ! 
Then  thank,  O mortal  1 God,  Alhton ’s  anoynted. 

That  saist  wee  shall  no  more  bee  disappointed 
Of  what  is  ours,  and  that  ere  wee  shall  want 
Thou’ It  make  thy  breeches  without  pleates,  and  scant. 

And  ere  wee  take  more  deaths  from  hunger,  could  and  vermine 
Thou’ lit  pawn,  thou  saist,  thy  Buck  in! 

Wher  art  thou,  Souldier,  whil’st  1 tell  thee  this  ? 
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Wher  is  thy  voice,  or  face,  to  express  thy  bliss 
By  such  great  Newes  ? canst  thou  nor  smile,  nor  speake. 
And  is  thy  Constitution  growne  soe  weake 
Since  the  long  exp[i]red  date  of  Crowd  and  Sallate 
Thou  canst  not  breake  the  Cobwebs  of  thy  pallet 
Caused  by  to  much  lawe-rest?  or  dost  thou  feare 
Thy  teeth,  soe  arm’d  with  settled  rust,  should  teare 
Thy  tongue;  like  straw  in  Bedlam,  should  it  but  dare 
To  frame  v/eake  words  and  send  them  in  the  ayre? 

Fye,  vp  for  shame  ! show  what  thou  oughts,  a spright 
That  makes  the[e]  spume  the  fates  as  well  as  fight  ! 

Haue  I reported  Newes  for  thy  erection. 

And  newes  that  might  almost  giue  resurrection 
To  bodyes  dead,  and  art  thou  still  detected. 
Looking  as  though  thou  wer’t  perboyl’d,  or  deicected  - 
Worse  then  if  some  feirce  Limbicke  has  suckt  out 
Thy  Quintisence  and  vitalls,  to  make  a doubt 
Whether  thou  wert  an  Embrion  borne,  or  not  ? 
Weake  man,  art  thou  a Souldier,  and  dost  languish 
For  each  slight  storme  of  fate  ? doth  anguish 
Sitt  well  on  Mars  his  browe,  and  art  thou  sadd 
Because  the  voyage  and  the  men  are  badd  ? 
Because  a Captaine  that  the  other  Day 
Durst  not  walke  fleet  street,  no,  [nor]  see  a play. 

And  who  for  feare  of  briers  could  not  come  free 
To  P aides  that  he  might  dine  there  with  Duke  Humfrey, 
Who,  to  preuent  his  4th  Days  fasting  ‘spiteall 
Was  wonnt  to  seeke  th’  euerlasting  spittall, 

And  faine  him  pockey,  to  compass  broth  and  mutton 
Amongst  the  gowtie  guests  of  famous  Sutton  ? 

Or,  if  hee  faild  of  that,  would  lie  in  waight 
For  Ludgate-baskett  when  it  past  a-straight; 

And,  with  a rageinge  stomack  hath  beene  glad. 

With  Patience,  halfe-naked  and  halfe-clad. 

On  the  Bankeside  such  wished  floates 
As  might  come  from  the  wracke  of  Oyster  boats  ? 
Because,  I say,  that  such  a one  doth  keepe 
Halfe  thy  meanes  backe  when  hee  thy  armes  doth  sweepe 
With  any  OyTd  feather,  wilt  thou  bee  so  vnholy 
To  fall  straight  on  the  dint  of  Melancholy  ? 

And  wilt  thou  dye  if  hee  do  the[e]  stop  a shilling 
For  thy  lewd  absence  from  the  Church,  or  Drilling  ? 
Cannot  a foolish  Driller  that’s  misled 
With  Choler,  breake  his  rest  athwart  thy  head 
But  straight  thou  feelst  it,  and  laught  not  at  ye  iest 
That  when  hee  sleeped  not,  he  brake  his  rest  ? 

O?  Here’s  a Humor?  On  such  weake  groundes 
To  greiue,  to  sigh,  to  faint,  to  fall  in  sounds. 

Yea,  euen  giue  vp  the  Ghost  ? some  officer  that’s  meeke. 
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Lend  mee  - for  I am  bloudless  - halfe  a cheeke 
To  blush  at  this  ! will  any  that  shall  fight 
‘Gainst  daring  Spin  'la,  craue  that  hee  might 
Couer  his  Drum-head  with  thy  skin,  and  think. 

By  th’  sound,  to  make  that  fierce  [invader]  shnnke  ? 

Away  with  this  foule  softnes  ! Lett  Heraclitus, 

Or  els  some  Phlegmatick  vnweaned  sh-t-house, 

Claime  title  to’t!  but,  man  at  armes,  bee  thou 
Of  such  a harsh  composure,  such  a brow 
That  if  thou  sawest  the  lightnings  did  intend 
To  bume  the  earth’s  faire  face,  thou  wouldst  not  send 
From  of[f]  thy  heart  one  sigh  for’t,  but  rather  puffe 
And  helpe  that  fire  to  make  the  world  a snuff ! 

Thou’rt  not  cut  out  for  niceness;  thou  art  meant  for  one 
That  should  triumph  in  the  Confusion 
And  wracke  of  mankinde:  like  Tamberline  to  bee 
An  Instrument  of  sad  mortalitie, 

Whipping  all  Nations  - sent  to  the  Earth 
To  doe  the  office  of  a Plague  or  dearth  ! 

Is  this  the  [thy]  vocation,  and  is  that  trance 
Of  heuing  still  on  thee  ? for  shame  ! aduance. 

And  be  brauely  Merrie,  and  from  hence 
Of  those  Mortifications  haue  no  sence. 

Thy  Lice  and  hunger  ! Not  many  howres  shall  run 
Ere  thou  shalt  haue  redress,  for  by  the  sunn, 

Ther’s  send  from  England  a Heidelbergian  Tun 
Of  good  Iacobuses  - which  now  are  in  Alsatia, 

Thanks  to  that  honest  fellow  IACOBUS  DEJ  GRATIA  ! 

******************************************************************** 
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OF  MARIAN  APPARITIONS 

Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  NI  # 2382 

In  the  19th  and  20lh  centuries  places  at  which  the  Virgin  Mary  is  supposed  to  have 
“‘appeared  here  on  earth”  have  become  increasingly  popular  as  places  of  pilgrimage 
and  centres  of  healing.  Apparitions  of  the  Virgin  have  a long  history.  The  first 
occurred,  or  so  legend  has  it,  as  early  as  AD  40  to  St.  James  the  Greater  (Santiago)  at 
what  is  now  Zaragoza  in  Spain  - the  Virgin  of  the  Pillar  (la).  Later,  in  1061,  she 
appeared  at  Walsingham  in  England,  and  later  still,  in  1531,  at  what  is  now  Mexico 
City  - Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe.  But  Marian  visions  took  on  real  momentum  in  1911' 
century  France,  starting  with  the  visions  of  St  Catherine  Laboure  in  a Paris  convent  in 
1830,  which  visions  resulted  in  the  famous  “Miraculous  Medal”.  Having  dealt  with 
this  medal  and  its  associated  visions  elsewhere  (lb),  I will  say  no  more  about  them 
here,  save  to  reproduce  an  illustration  of  the  medal  as  fig.  1 for  later  reference.  The 
key  thing  to  note  is  the  stance  of  the  Virgin  - with  outstretched  arms,  and  rays  of  light 
streaming  from  her  hands. 


Fig.  1 

The  next  significant  Marian  apparition  in  France  was  in  1846  at  La  Salette,  about  25 
miles  south-east  of  Grenoble  (2).  Two  young  cow-herders,  1 1 years  old  Maximin 
Giraud  and  14  years  old  Melanie  Mathieu,  who  had  driven  their  animals  up  into  the 
hills  for  the  day,  saw  a dazzling  globe  of  light  which  swirled  and  expanded  till  it 
opened  up,  like  a magic  egg,  to  reveal  a Beautiful  Lady  seated  within.  She  sat  with 
her  elbows  on  her  knees  and  her  head  in  her  hands,  weeping.  Then  she  stood  up  and 
folded  her  arms  across  her  breast.  The  children  could  see  that  she  wore  a long  white 
dress  studded  with  pearls,  whose  sleeves  completely  hid  her  crossed  arms.  On  her 
head  was  a tiara  of  light;  around  her  shoulders  a white  shawl  edged  with  roses  of 
many  colours.  Her  shoes,  too,  were  white,  studded  with  pearls,  and  decorated  with 
roses  of  many  colours.  She  wore  a large  crucifix  which  bore  the  hammer  and  pincers 
symbols  of  Christ's  Passion.  Then  the  Lady  spoke.  “Do  not  be  afraid”,  she  said,  ”1  am 
here  to  tell  you  something  of  the  greatest  importance.”  She  then  complained  of  her 
Son’s  discontentment  with  the  religious  apathy  of  the  local  populace  - only  a few  old 
women  attended  mass  regularly,  she  said.  Swearing  and  sabbath-breaking  were  two 
major  areas  of  concern  to  her  and  her  Son,  and  going  to  butchers’  shops  during  Lent 
was  a third  rather  more  curious  one  (3).  A great  famine  was  coming,  the  Lady 
continued,  and  many  young  children  would  die  of  a serious  disease.  Next  she 
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imparted  secrets  to  the  two  children  independently,  each  being  unable  to  hear  what 
was  being  said  to  the  other.  Then  she  asked  the  two  children  if  they  said  their  prayers 
regularly,  and  being  answered  with  an  embarrassed  negative,  she  pressed  them  to 
pray  both  at  mght  and  in  the  morning  - prayer  is  “very  important”,  she  said.  She  also 
asked  that  the  children  convey  her  wishes  to  other  people  in  the  locality.  Then  the 
globe  of  light  surrounded  her  again,  and  she  and  it  gradually  faded  away  to  nothing. 
The  whole  vision  had  lasted  about  half  an  hour,  and  though  the  Lady  hadn’t 
introduced  herself  as  such,  she  was  “clearly”  the  Virgin  Mary.  Shortly  after  these 
events  had  taken  place,  it  is  said  that  an  old  dned-up  spring  near  the  site  of  the 
apparition  inexplicably  began  to  flow  again,  and  its  waters  were  found  to  have 
curative  properties. 


Fig.  2 


The  bronze  medal  shown  VA  times  actual  size  in  fig.2  relates  to  the  apparition  at  La 
Salette.  The  obverse  shows  the  Virgin  Mary,  wearing  her  tiara  and  with  her  concealed 
arms  folded  across  her  breast,  with  the  two  children  standing  before  her.  The 
accompanying  legend  reads  APPARITION  DE  LA  S.  VIERGE  A LA  SALETTE  / 19 
SEPT  1846  (=  Apparition  of  the  Holy  Virgin  at  La  Salette  / 19  Sept  1846.)  The 
reverse  shows  the  Virgin  Mary  as  the  children  saw  her  within  the  dazzling  globe  of 
light  - seated  with  her  elbows  on  her  knees  and  her  head  in  her  hands.  The 
accompanying  legend  reads  NOTRE  DAME  DE  LA  SALETTE  PRIEZ  POUR  N (= 
Our  Lady  of  La  Salette,  pray  for  us.)  The  medal  is  signed  PENIN-LYON,  dating  it  to 
the  1860’sor  1870’s. 


The  bronze  medal  shown  actual  size  in  fig. 3 has  an  obverse  very  similar  to  that  of 
fig.2,  save  that  at  the  children’s  feet  is  Maximin’s  dog,  Loulou,  who  is  said  to  have 
slept  through  everything!  The  obverse  legend  reads  N.D.  RECONCILIATR1CE  DE 
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LA  SALETTE.  (=  Our  Lady  Reconciliator  of  La  Salette),  in  reference  to  the  wishes 
expressed  by  the  Virgin  that  the  lax  church-goers,  sabbath-breakers  and  swearing 
sinners  of  the  locality  be  reconciled  to  the  Church.  The  reverse  shows  the  basilica  of 
La  Salette,  completed  in  1879,  at  the  place  where  the  apparition  had  taken  place.  The 
reverse  legend  reads  SANCTUAIRE  DE  N.D.  DE  LA  SALETTE.  A similar  medal 
(not  illustrated)  has  the  same  obverse  and  reverse  types  as  fig.3,  but  bears  the  obverse 
legend  N.D.  DE  LA  SALLETTE  (sic)  P.P.N.(Our  Lady  of  La  Salette,  pray  for  us.)  Its 
reverse  legend  is  as  in  fig.3 

The  events  at  La  Salette,  not  surprisingly,  generated  a huge  amount  of  public  interest. 
But  they  were  destined  to  pale  into  relative  insignificance  when,  in  1858,  the  Virgin 
made  her  most  famous  appearance  of  all,  to  the  14  years  old  Bernadette  Soubirous,  at 
Lourdes  in  southern  France  (4).  (As  a measure  of  fame,  everyone  reading  this  will 
have  heard  of  Lourdes,  whereas  it  is  a fair  bet  that  many  will  not  have  heard  of  La 
Salette  or  some  of  the  other  places  of  apparition  to  be  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this 
article.) 

It  would  take  up  too  much  space  to  give  a full  account  here  of  the  eighteen 
apparitions  experienced  by  the  entranced  Bernadette  Soubirous  between  February 
11th  and  July  16th  1858.  For  the  purposes  of  understanding  the  significance  of  the 
legends  on  Lourdes  medals  and  of  seeing  some  interesting  recurring  themes  in  these 
visionary  experiences  (and  some  interesting  differences!),  the  sequence  of  apparitions 
can  be  summarised  as  follows. 

In  all  the  visions  the  Virgin  Mary  appeared  in  the  oval  entrance  of  a small  cave  or 
grotto  just  below  which  grew  a wild  rose  bush.  She  wore  a long  white  dress  with  a 
blue  sash  and  a white  veil.  Her  shoes  were  decorated  with  yellow  roses  (cf.  La 
Salette)  and  a Rosary  hung  over  her  right  arm  (5).  She  appeared  as  a young  girl,  no 
bigger  than  Bernadette  herself  (who  was  small  for  her  age.)  Later  people  did  try  to 
nudge  her  account  into  a form  more  consistent  with  conventional  representations  of 
the  Virgin  as  a mature  young  woman,  but  Bernadette  always  insisted  that  she 
appeared  as  a young  girl  (6).  The  grotto  with  the  (womanly)  Virgin  at  its  entrance, 
and  the  kneeling  Bernadette  outside,  are  regular  features  of  Lourdes  medals,  as  we 
shall  see. 

The  first  vision  was  initiated  with  a “sound  of  wind,  as  in  a storm”(7)  (St.  Catherine 
Laboure’s  visions  were  initiated  by  a sound  like  “the  rustling  of  silk”.)  The  second 
vision  was  initiated  by  a bright  light  (cf.  La  Salette.)  In  the  third  vision  the  Virgin 
spoke  for  the  first  time:  ’’Will  you  do  me  the  honour  of  coming  here  for  fifteen 
days?”,  she  said,  then,  “I  do  not  promise  to  make  you  happy  in  this  world  but  in  the 
next.”  In  the  sixth  vision  she  spoke  again:  “Pray  to  God  for  sinners.”  (cf.  La  Salette.) 
In  the  seventh  vision  she  imparted  three  secrets  to  Bernadette,  to  add  to  the  secret 
prayer  she  taught  to  her  in  the  fifth  vision  (cf.  the  secrets  of  La  Salette).  In  the  eighth 
vision  she  spoke  again:  “Pray  to  God  for  the  conversion  of  sinners”,  she  said,  and, 
"Penance... penance... penance."  In  the  ninth  vision  the  Virgin  instructed  Bernadette  to 
“go  and  drink  at  the  spring,  and  wash  yourself  in  it.”  When  Bernadette  couldn’t  see 
any  spring,  the  Virgin  pointed  to  a small  puddle  of  muddy  water.  Scratching  the 
ground,  a hidden  spring  began  to  well  up  (8)  (cf.  the  revived  spnng  at  La  Salette.) 
This  spring  was  to  become  the  source  of  the  famous  healing  waters  of  Lourdes,  and  is 
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represented  on  some  medals,  as  we  shall  see.  In  the  tenth  vision  the  Virgin  spoke 
again:  “Go  and  kiss  the  ground  as  penance  for  sinners”,  then,  “Go  and  tell  the  priests 
to  have  a chapel  built  here.” 

This  request  to  build  a chapel  is  another  recurring  theme  in  visionary  experiences.  It 
occurs,  for  example,  in  the  stories  of  the  Virgin  of  the  Pillar  in  Spain  and  of  Our  Lady 
of  Guadalupe  in  Mexico  (9),  and  we  shall  see  it  again  in  the  course  of  this  essay.  One 
cannot  help  but  wonder  why,  if  humility  is  such  a great  Christian  virtue,  the  Virgin 
Mary  insists  on  having  so  many  chapels  built  in  her  honour,  but  there  it  is:  we  can  but 
report  things  the  way  they  are. 

Now  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  at  this  stage  in  the  sequence  of  apparitions  the  Lady 
in  the  visions  had  not  specifically  identified  herself  as  the  Virgin  Mary.  (She  didn’t 
formally  introduce  herself  at  La  Salette  either,  remember.)  Of  course,  many  people 
assumed  that  it  was  her,  but  at  one  point  some  people  believed  that  she  was  the 
returning  spirit  of  a recently  deceased  religious,  whilst  others  believed  that  it  was  the 
devil  playing  tricks.  Many  others,  including  some  members  of  the  local  clergy, 
believed  that  the  Lady  was  merely  a figment  of  Bernadette’s  imagination. 
Accordingly,  when  Bernadette  went  to  the  parish  priest  to  raise  the  issue  of  building  a 
chapel,  she  was  not  well  received.  To  cut  a long  story  short,  the  priest  told  Bernadette 
to  find  out  who  this  Lady  was  exactly,  and  if  she  was  the  Virgin  Mary,  to  prove  it  by 
making  the  rose  bush  at  the  grotto  flower  immediately  (it  was  the  end  of  February, 
remember.) 

So  it  came  about  that  at  the  eleventh  apparition  Bernadette  asked  the  Lady  to  give  her 
name  and  to  prove  her  identity  by  making  the  rose  bush  bloom.  The  Virgin  just 
smiled,  though,  and  said  nothing.  If  that  irritated  the  parish  priest  even  more,  his 
irritation  was  to  be  compounded  in  the  thirteenth  apparition  when  the  Virgin,  who 
had  still  not  formally  introduced  herself,  nor  made  the  rose  bush  bloom,  asked  that  a 
procession  to  the  grotto  be  organised.  In  a nutshell,  the  priest  told  Bernadette  to  get  a 
torch  and  go  organise  her  own  procession.  Until  the  Lady  identified  herself  in  no 
uncertain  terms,  there  would  be  no  procession  let  alone  a chapel.  It  was  not  to  be  until 
the  sixteenth  apparition,  after  pressure  from  Bernadette,  that  the  Lady,  joining  her 
hands  in  prayer  and  raising  her  eyes  towards  heaven  (10),  identified  herself  with 
probably  the  most  famous  phrase  of  all  the  Lourdes  visions:  “I  am  the  Immaculate 
Conception”.  (Once  again,  if  modesty  is  such  a Christian  virtue,  this  episode  sits  very 
uneasily  with  it!) 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  use  of  this  phrase  “proved”  that  these  apparitions  were 
not  simply  the  product  of  Bernadette’s  overheated  imagination,  for  she  did  not  know 
what  it  meant.  Well,  she  might  not  have  heard  this  exact  phrase  before,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  she  had  not  heard  something  about  the  Immaculate 
Conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  for  it  had  been  proclaimed  official  Catholic  dogma 
only  four  years  previously  amid  much  popular  celebration  and  after  much 
controversy.  Indeed,  as  pointed  out  in  note  10,  the  Virgin’s  “Immaculate  Conception" 
pose  in  the  sixteenth  vision  argues  for  a familiarity  with  conventional  representations 
in  church  art.  As  for  the  idea  of  Mary  conceived  without  sin,  Bernadette  must  have 
been  aware  of  it  via  the  widely  distributed  Miraculous  Medal  of  fig.  1,  a specimen  of 
which  she  may  even  have  owned  (11).  Indeed,  just  before  the  Virgin  introduced 
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herself  as  the  Immaculate  Conception  and  took  up  the  conventional  pose  of  that  role, 
she  does  seem  to  have  taken  up  the  stance  famous  from  the  obverse  of  fig.  1 (12).  All 
of  this  prompts  the  question  of  how  far  Bernadette’s  visions  were  influenced  by  the 
story  of  the  Miraculous  Medal,  and  indeed  (given  the  parallels  pointed  out  above,  but 
treading  warily  in  view  of  the  differences)  by  the  events  at  La  Salette  12  years  earlier, 
with  which  it  seems  likely  she  was  familiar  (13). 

Fascinating  as  these  issues  are,  1 will  not  pursue  them  here,  though  we  shall  return  to 
some  of  the  implications  of  parallels  and  recurring  themes  later.  Let  us  rather  see  how 
the  events  at  Lourdes  surface  on  the  vast  number  of  medals  which,  over  the  years, 
have  been  issued  by  or  in  the  name  of  the  shrine.  They  are  some  of  the  commonest 
religious  medals  around,  occurring  in  a wide  variety  of  shapes,  sizes,  metals  and 
formats,  and  are  often  to  be  found  nestling  in  junk  boxes.  Fortunately  their  wide 
variety  reduces  to  a relatively  few  stock  types,  which  are  rarely  difficult  to  identify, 
for  mostly  they  name  Lourdes. 


One  of  the  commonest  types  - this  one  is  in  grey  metal  - is  illustrated  actual  size  in 
fig.4.  The  obverse  shows  the  young  Bernadette,  rosary  in  hands,  kneeling  before  the 
apparition  of  the  Virgin  in  her  Immaculate  Conception  pose,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
grotto.  The  exergual  legend  is  JE  SUIS  LTMMACULEE  CONCEPTION  - “I  am  the 
Immaculate  Conception”  - her  famous  identifying  phrase  from  the  16lh  vision.  The 
reverse  shows  the  double  basilica  of  Lourdes  - that  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
(built  1862-1871;  consecrated  1876),  and  that  of  the  Rosary,  at  its  base  (built  1883- 
1889;  consecrated  1901.)  The  reverse  legend  reads  SANCTUAIRE  DE  N.D.  DU 
ROSA  IRE/  LOURDES  = Sanctuary  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary/  Lourdes.  (In  the 
visions  the  Virgin  held  a rosary,  remember,  as  indeed  did  Bernadette.) 

Another  common  type  (fig.5)  has  the  image  of  the  Virgin  in  her  Immaculate 
Conception  pose  on  the  obverse,  with  legend  N.D.  DE  LOURDES  PRIEZ  POUR 
NOUS  (Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  pray  for  us.)  There  are  at  least  two  reverse  types  paired 
with  this  obverse,  though  they  have  much  in  common.  In  reverse  a),  one  can  just 
about  see  the  Virgin  in  her  grotto,  Bernadette  kneeling  below  (cf.  fig.4),  with  two 
kneeling  spectators  behind  her.  The  legend  is  APPARITION  DE  LA  STE.  VIERGE 
DANS  LA  GROTTE  DE  LOURDES/  1858.  Reverse  b)  appears  to  show  the  grotto  at 
a later  stage,  when  a statue  of  the  Virgin  had  been  placed  in  the  niche  where  the 
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(a) 


apparition  had  taken  place.  The  grotto  was  by  now  surrounded  by  railings,  before 
which  are  shown  a number  of  pilgrims.  To  the  lower  left  are  a set  of  taps  through 
which  the  spring  water  has  by  now  been  channelled.  The  legend  of  b)  is  the  same  as 
that  of  a).  The  medals  from  which  these  illustrations  are  taken  are  both  bronze  and  are 
shown  1 XA  times  actual  size. 


There  are  variations  of  legends  with  the  foregoing  types.  Thus  one  sometimes  finds 
the  grotto  type  with  the  legend  GROTTE  MIRACULEUSE  (=  Miraculous  Grotto);  or 
PENITENCE.  PENITENCE.  PENITENCE  (from  the  eighth  vision);  or  SOURCE 
MIRACULEUSE  DE  LOURDES  (=  Miraculous  spring  of  Lourdes);  or  VIERGE 
IMMACULEE  SAUVEZ  LA  FRANCE  = Immaculate  Virgin,  save  France  (a  plea 
which  possibly  relates  to  the  period  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  and  which  the  Virgin 
is  said  to  have  addressed  at  Pontmain  - see  below.)  Again,  one  sometimes  finds  the 
basilica  type  with  legend  MILLE  FOIS  NOUS  VOUS  FELICITONS  O MARIE 
IMMACULEE  (=  A thousand  times  we  praise  you,  O Mary  Immaculate.) 


( 


( 


Less  common  is  the  medal  type  shown  in  fig.6  - this  one  is  bronze  and  is  shown  VA 
times  actual  size.  The  obverse  shows  the  Virgin  in  her  grotto  again,  with  the  now 
familiar  legend  JE  SUIS  L ’IMMACULEE  CONCEPTION,  and  the  reverse  St 
Bernadette  (she  was  canonized  in  1933)  with  legend  STA  BERNADETTE 
SOUBIROUS  ORA  P.  NOBIS  (=  St.  Bernadette  Soubirous,  pray  for  us.) 

The  fine  aluminium  medal  shown  VA  times  actual  size  in  fig.  7 was  produced  in  1908 
to  mark  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  visions.  It  is  largely  self-explanatory  in  view  of 
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the  medals  illustrated  above,  the  reverse  legend  translating  as,  “Fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  18  apparitions  of  the  Holy  Virgin  to  Bernadette  Soubirous,  1858-1908.”  The 
device  between  the  two  years  is  the  crowned  monogram  of  N.D.  DE  L = Notre  Dame 
de  Lourdes.  The  monogram  features  again  on  the  reverse  of  the  modem  simulated 
gold  medal  shown  twice  actual  size  in  Fig. 8,  whose  obverse  is  a veiled  bust  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  This  is  one  of  the  very  few  Lourdes  medals  which  is  difficult  to  identify 
if  you  don’t  happen  to  know  what  the  monogram  is!  The  veiled  bust  features  again  on 
the  obverse  of  the  silver  cross  shown  U4  times  actual  size  in  fig.9  - note  the  symbolic 
roses  on  each  arm  of  the  cross.  The  reverse  is,  of  course,  the  grotto  scene  of  fig.4. 
Incidentally,  a modem  stylisation  of  the  veiled  bust  on  the  obverses  of  figs. 8 & 9 
features  on  the  obverse  of  the  simulated  gold  medal  shown  actual  size  in  fig.  10. 


This  medal  is  readily  recognisable  as  a Lourdes  medal  even  though  it  does  not  name 
the  town  as  such:  the  reverse’s  Virgin  in  the  grotto  with  the  kneeling  Bernadette 
ensures  that! 

Rather  more  interesting  - and  aesthetically  more  pleasing  - is  the  other  (silver)  medal 
of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  visions  shown  i'A  times  actual  size  in  fig.  11.  The 
obverse  is  the  usual  Virgin  Mary  with  the  now  familiar  legend  JE  SUIS 
L’lMMACULEE  CONCEPTION,  and  with  N.D.  DE  LOURDES  in  the  exergue.  The 
reverse  is  a medley  of  the  various  phrases  spoken  by  the  Virgin  to  Bernadette  in  the 
course  of  the  eighteen  visions.  The  French  text  reads  as  follows: 
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“1858-1908/  PAROLES  DE  LA  S.  VIERGE  A B.  SOUBIROUS/ 
VOULEZ  VOUS  ME  FAIRE  GRACE  DE/  VENIR  ICI  PENDANT 
QUINZE  JOURS./  JE  NE  VOUS  PROMETS  PAS  DE  VOUS/ 
RENDRE  HEREUSE  DANS  CE  MONDE/  MAIS  DANS 
L’AUTRE./  JE  DESIRE  QU’IL  VIENNE  DU  MONDE./  VOUS 
PRIEREZ  POUR  LES  PECHEURS  VOUS/  BAISEREZ  LA  TERRE 
POUR  LES  PECHEURS./  PENITENCE.  PENITENCE. 
PENITENCE./  ALLEZ  DIRE  AUX  PRETRES  DE  FAIRE/  BATIR 
ICI  UNE  CHAPELLE./  JE  VEUX  QU’ON  Y VIENNE  EN 
PROCESSION./  ALLEZ  BOIRE  A LA  FONTAINE  ET  VOUS  Y 
LAVER./  LE  25  MARS  LA  VIERGE  DIT:/  JE  SUIS 
LTMMACULEE/  CONCEPTION.” 


.S0U8IR0VJS 
vcws 

ic»  OUI 

H€  VOUS  FROME'S  W. 
»EKCR£hS„«'lSE  C 

MAIS  0**S  UiUTiC 
JE  DESIRE  “un  vi£*«E  ou 

FRIER EZ  FOUR  LES  PECHEURS  v«oS 
TERRE  ECUS  LES  PECHEURS. 
PEHlTEMCE.PEHfTEKCe. , 
PRETRES  OE-FMRE 


FTEHUE  EH  PROCESS  LOR 


Fig.  1 1 


In  translation  this  reads. 

“1858-1908/  Words  of  the  Holy  Virgin  to  B.  Soubirous/  Will  you  do 
me  the  honour  of  coming  here  for  fifteen  days?  I do  not  promise  to 
make  you  happy  in  this  world  but  in  the  other.  I wish  it  to  come  from 
the  world.  You  will  pray  for  sinners.  You  will  kiss  the  earth  for 
sinners.  Penitence,  penitence,  penitence.  Go  and  tell  the  priests  to 
build  a chapel  here.  1 want  people  to  come  there  in  procession.  Go  and 
drink  at  the  fountain  and  wash  yourself  there.  On  March  25’ 1 the 
Virgin  said:  I am  the  Immaculate  Conception.” 
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This  collection  of  sayings  of  the  Virgin  appears  to  be  taken  from  a large 
commemorative  plaque  affixed  to  the  wall  of  the  basilica,  which  plaque  was  donated 
by  a Dutch  lady  in  1878  (14a).  Incidentally,  the  phrase  JE  DESIRE  QU’lL  VIENNE 
DU  MONDE  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  detailed  accounts  of  the  apparitions 
listed  in  note  4.  The  reason  is  that  this  particular  phrase  arose  from  a 
misinterpretation  of  some  original  notes  about  the  third  apparition,  which 
misinterpretation  resulted  in  these  words  being  attributed  to  the  Virgin  when  in  fact 
Bernadette  Soubirous  never  reported  them  at  all.  The  phrase  is  now  regarded  as 
spurious  and  so  has  been  quietly  dropped  from  approved  accounts  of  the  apparitions 
(14b). 

So  much  for  Lourdes,  then.  Enough  has  been  said  for  readers  to  relate  virtually  any 
Lourdes  medal  to  events  and  sayings  connected  with  the  apparitions  of  1 858.  But  the 
Virgin  Mary  hadn’t  quite  finished  with  France  yet... . 

(to  be  continued) 


Notes. 

1.  See  “Religious  Medals  I:  Visions”  in  N1  Bulletin,  June  1997:  a)  p.  1 53;  b)  p.  1 56-7. 

2.  For  good  summary  accounts  of  La  Salette,  see  John  Beevers,  The  Sun  Her  Mantle 
(1953),  ch.2;  John  J.  Delaney(ed. ),  A Woman  clothed  with  the  Sun  (1961; 
reprinted  2001),  ch.4;  and  Catherine  M.  Odell,  Those  Who  Saw  Her  (1986),  ch.6. 
For  more  detail,  see  the  Most  Reverend  William  Ullathome,  The  Holy  Mountain 
of  La  Salette  (1854;  reprinted  1997)  and  John  S.  Kennedy,  Light  on  the 
Mountain:  the  Story  of  La  Salette  (1956;  reprinted  1987).  See  also:  the  101 
Foundation,  Secrets  of  La  Salette  (1994). 

3.  There  is  a strange  parallel  here  with  some  UFO  stories.  Not  only  does  the  Virgin 
appear  in  a brilliantly  lit  “UFO”,  but  the  banality  of  much  of  what  she  says, 
supposedly  “of  the  greatest  importance”,  remember,  parallels  well  the  banality  of 
what  some  UFO  occupants  say  when,  after  crossing  the  dizzying  depths  of  space, 
they  “request  a bag  of  fertiliser”  or  seek  “permission  to  utilise  the  western 
hemisphere.”  The  contents  of  many  messages  “received”  in  spiritualist  seances 
are  similarly  banal,  of  course.  In  both  cases,  the  banality  is  explained  by  skeptics 
as  the  result  of  the  paucity  of  imagination  of  the  deluded  “percipient/recipient.” 

4.  See  Beevers  (ch.3),  Delaney  (ch.5)  & Odell  (ch.7)  for  brief  accounts.  For  more 
detail  see:  Francis  Trochu,  Saint  Bernadette  Soubirous  (1957;  1979);  Rene 
Laurentin  (tr.  John  Drury),  Bernadette  of  Lourdes  (1979;  reprinted  1999);  and 
Andre  Ravier  (tr.  Barbara  Wall),  Bernadette  (1979).  Also  useful  is:  Don  Massimo 
Astrua  (tr.  Antonia  Fumagalli),  The  Illustrated  Story  of  Lourdes  (1973).  For  an 
interesting  skeptical  look  at  the  apparitions,  see  Edith  Saunders,  Lourdes  (1940). 
For  an  interesting  historical  and  sociological  analysis  of  why  Lourdes  became  the 
most  famous  of  the  Marian  sites,  see  Ruth  Harris,  Lourdes  (1999). 
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5.  Note  here  the  repeated  rose  theme  - the  wild  rose  bush,  roses  decorating  the 
Virgin’s  shoes  (and  her  shawl  at  La  Salette),  plus  the  Rosary.  Now  the  rose  is  a 
well-known  Marian  symbol,  representing  the  Virgin’s  perfection,  but  since  this 
symbol  is  only  a conventional  attribute  and  not  an  actual  one,  skeptics  argue,  its 
appearance  in  Marian  visions  supports  the  hypothesis  that  these  apparitions  are 
hallucinatory  mental  projections  which  use  familiar  religious  symbolism.  The 
appearance  of  the  Virgin  in  a niche  above  a rose  bush  is  reminiscent  of  her  later 
appearance  above  a small  holm  oak  tree  at  Fatima,  on  which  more  later. 

6.  See  Saunders  p.58-60.  Take  away  the  yellow  rose  on  each  foot,  and  the  “young 
girl”  is  arguably  dressed  as  one  of  the  Children  of  Mary  (about  whom  see  NI 
Bulletin , November  2002,  p.340-348),  a resemblance  which  has  led  skeptics  to 
suggest  that  the  visions  were  in  large  measure  a projection  of  “poor  girl” 
Bernadette’s  own  aspirations  to  join  the  “elite”  Children  of  Mary.  The  procession 
which  the  Virgin  asked  for  later  in  the  visions  is  similarly  reminiscent  of 
processions  of  the  Children  of  Mary  which  Bernadette  must  have  watched  with 
some  envy  (Saunders  p.ll  & p.29.)  Note,  though,  that  some  artists  have  depicted 
the  Virgin  Mary,  in  her  role  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  as  a young  girl,  to 
emphasise  her  innocence  - see  note  12  below,  for  an  example  by  Zurbaran. 

7.  Some  writers  about  Lourdes  have  noted  that  the  “sound  of  wind,  as  in  a storm”  is 
reminiscent  of  the  sound  which  accompanied  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  when 
it  bestowed  the  gift  of  tongues  on  the  Apostles  at  Pentecost  in  Acts  2.2.  It  is 
interesting,  too,  that  the  vision  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel  began  as  “a  whirlwind 
...out  of  the  north”  with  “a  fire  infolding  itself’,  out  of  which  emerged  four 
creatures  (Ezek.  1.4-5)  - the  latter  detail  perhaps  (but  no  more  than  that)  to  be 
compared  with  the  swirling  globe  of  light  out  of  which  emerged  the  Virgin  at  La 
Salette.  The  “flash  of  lightning”  at  Fatima  (see  later)  is  another  storm-related 
detail,  again  with  the  Virgin  appearing  within  “a  ball  of  light”.  The  strange 
phenomenon  of  ball  lightning  springs  to  mind  here,  though  with  how  much 
relevance  is  highly  debateable. 

8.  a)  Not  a miracle,  as  some  have  claimed  - the  spring  had  been  there,  and  known 

about,  all  along,  but  had  been  blocked  up  with  debris.  Bernadette  merely 
unblocked  it.  Its  subsequent  flow  was  due  mainly  to  its  “opening  up”  on  an 
almost  industrial  scale  - see,  for  example,  Beevers  p.  115. 

b)  On  the  association  of  the  Virgin  with  springs,  see  “Cocktails”  in  NI  Bulletin , 
June  1998,  p.  1 64-5. 

9.  For  the  former,  see  the  source  of  note  la  above;  for  the  latter  see  Delaney  p.28  & 
Odell  p.35.  As  Michael  S.  Durham  notes  in  his  Miracles  of  Mary  (1995),  “surely 
no  figure  in  history  is  responsible  for  the  construction  of  more  churches  than  the 
Virgin  Mary.”(p.93)  He  details  numerous  examples,  and  his  list  is  easily  added  to. 
The  second  vision  mentioned  in  my  opening  paragraph,  Walsingham,  was  slightly 
different.  Here  the  Virgin  requested  that  a replica  of  her  old  house  at  Nazareth  be 
built,  rather  than  a church  or  chapel.  Even  so,  it  was  to  be  built  “unto  her  laud  and 
singular  honor”  (Durham  p.98.)  See  also  the  Spanish  legend  of  Nuestra  Senora  de 
Cortes  in  “Of  Virgins  and  Oak  Trees”  in  NI  Bulletin,  August  2002,  p.235-24 1. 
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10.  This  is  the  famous  conventional  pose  which  Art  has  most  often  given  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  as  “the  Immaculate  Conception”  since  the  1 7'1'  century  - see  Anna 
Jameson,  Legends  of  the  Madonna  as  represented  in  the  lone  Arts  ( 1890),  p.42- 
53.  For  some  medallic  examples,  see  “The  Immaculate  Conception”  in  Nl 
Bulletin , December  1998,  p 305-6.  The  purely  conventional  nature  of  this  pose, 
skeptics  argue,  again  supports  the  hypothesis  that  these  apparitions  are 
hallucinatory  projections  based  on  art  works  of  this  type  that  Bernadette  must 
have  seen  in  church  - compare  the  similar  argument  in  respect  of  the  rose  symbol 
in  note  5.  See  also  note  12  below. 

11.  That  she  was  familiar  with  the  phrase  “O  Mary  conceived  without  sin,  pray  for  us 
who  have  recourse  to  thee”  - the  obverse  legend  of  fig.  1-  see  Beevers  p.  1 12.  On 
medals  owned  by  Bernadette,  see  Saunders  p.  10.  Unfortunately,  neither  Saunders 
nor  her  source,  L.J.M.Cros  S.J.,  Histoire  de  Notre  Dame  de  Lourdes  (1925-6), 
vol.l,  p.59,  gives  details.  The  latter  simply  says,  “elle  avait  plusieurs  medailles  ou 
images  de  la  Sainte  Vierge”  (she  had  several  medals  or  images  of  the  Holy 
Virgin.)  Given  the  prevalence  of  the  Miraculous  Medal,  though,  it  seems  likely 
that  this  was  one  of  the  several. 


12.  Beevers  p.  1 17;  Trochu  p.  157;  but  see  Harris  p. 8 1 . At  one  point  in  the  first  vision, 
too,  the  Virgin  had  adopted  this  same  pose  - see  Beevers  p.  1 1 1 & Trochu  p.42-3. 
For  a statue  in  this  pose  which  Bernadette  had  certainly  seen,  see  Astrua  p.42. 
Note,  though,  that  the  pose  did  not  originate  with  the  Miraculous  Medal,  but  was 
an  “Immaculate  Conception”  pose  used  by  artists  much  less  commonly  than  that 
of  figs. 4-11  & note  10  above.  See,  for  example,  Harris  p.80  (illustration  24.) 
Again,  in  1661  the  Spanish  artist  Francisco  de  Zubaran  painted  an  “Immaculate 
Conception”  as  a delicate  young  girl  with  her  arms  in  a similar  pose.  It  is  in  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  at  Budapest.  (See  Martin  S.  Soria,  The  Paintings  of 
Zurbaran  (1955),  pi.  100  & cat.  no.  222  (p.  1 88).  Zurbaran  painted  ten  pictures  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception  (p.21),  of  which  this  is  the  only  one  with  the  arms  in 
this  pose.  The  other  nine  are  in  the  conventional  pose  of  note  10  above,  the  pose 
found  on  the  Lourdes  medals.  The  ages  of  the  Virgins  depicted,  incidentally, 
range  from  a young  girl  of  perhaps  12  or  13  years  of  age,  to  a mature  young 
woman,  perhaps  in  her  early  twenties.) 

13.  Saunders  p.  18-19. 

14.  a)  The  plaque  is  pictured  in  Astrua  p.72  and  is  described  in  J.B.  Courtin,  Lourdes 
- Le  Domaine  de  Notre-Dame,  de  1838  a 1947 , p.57-9. 

b)  My  thanks  are  due  to  Le  Service  des  Archives  des  Sanctuaires  de  Notre-Dame 
de  Lourdes  for  their  help  here.  The  precise  origin  of  this  phrase  remains  obscure, 
but  they  have  referred  me  to  Rene  Laurentin,  Lourdes  Histoire  Authentique 
(1961-4),  vol.2,  p.344-5,  which  explains  how  the  author  Henri  Lasserre 
mistakenly  attributed  to  the  Virgin  the  words  JE  DESIRE  Y VOIR  DU  MONDE 
(1  wish  to  see  the  world  there.)  The  phrase  on  the  plaque  and  on  the  medal 
appears  to  be  a mis-reading  of  this. 
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SACRED  HEARTS  AND  EUCHARISTIC  ADORATION 


Mark  McMenamin,  South  Hadley,  Massachusetts,  IS  I #2563 

A bronze  medal  (Fig.  1)  recently  came  into  my  possession  (1)  featuring  the  Sacred 
Hearts  of  Jesus  and  Mary  on  the  obverse  and  a monstrance  on  the  reverse,  with  a 
Latin  inscription  on  both  sides.  The  obverse  inscription  reads  SS.  [SANCTIS] 
CORDIBUS  JESU  ET  MARIAE  HONOR  ET  GLORIA,  which  approximately 
translates  to  “Glory  and  Honor  to  the  Sacred  Hearts  of  Jesus  and  Mary”.  The  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus  is  surmounted  by  a cross  and  wreathed  by  the  Crown  of  Thoms, 
signifying  suffering  (2).  Blood  flows  from  the  lance  wound  in  the  Heart  of  Jesus. 
The  Sacred  Heart  of  Mary  is  transfixed  by  a sword,  indicating  sorrow,  and  is 
wreathed  with  Roses,  symbolizing  perfection  (2).  Blood  flows  from  the  sword 
wound.  Both  hearts  emanate  sacred  rays  of  light,  both  are  surrounded  by  a wreath  of 
thorns,  both  have  flames  coming  out  of  the  top  via  a trumpet-shaped  valve,  and  there 
is  a symbolic  linkage  between  the  blood  of  the  lance  wound  (lower  left)  and  the  blood 
of  the  sword  wound  (upper  right)  as  each  wound  presents  three  drops  of  blood. 


Fig.  2 

The  reverse  of  the  medal  carries  the  inscription  ADOREMUS  IN  AETERNUM 
SANCTISSIMUM  SACRAMENTUM,  meaning  “We  adore  forever  the  Sacred 
Sacrament”.  The  Latin  inscription  is  in  reference  to  both  the  eternal  significance  of 
the  Eucharistic  sacrament  and  to  the  practice  of  perpetual  eucharistic  adoration 
adopted  by  many  Catholic  parishes  throughout  the  world.  The  monstrance  is 
surmounted  by  a dross,  and  metallic  rays  of  sacred  light  constitute  the  upper  part  of 
the  monstrance.  The  monstrance  is  flanked  on  the  left  by  ripe  wheat  ears,  and  on  the 
right  by  a grape  vine  with  three  clusters  of  grapes.  These  may  be  taken  to  represent 
the  bread  and  the  wine  of  the  eucharistic  sacrament,  respectively  The  Host  in  the 
ostensorium  (monstrance)  bears  the  IHS  monogram  surmounted  by  a cross.  The  host 
is  surrounded  by  a lumpy  looking  lunette  (device  to  hold  the  Host)  consisting  of  eight 
sections. 
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Beneath  the  wheat  and  grape  vine  is  a trifold  pattern  that  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
interpret  but  must  represent  a Trinitarian  theme.  The  pattern  looks  something  like  a 
shamrock  but  lacks  a stem  so  this  is  not  certain  The  pattern  might  also  be  interpreted 
as  three  tiny  hearts  joined  together,  with  one  heart  vertical  and  two  sideways.  If  the 
former  interpretation  holds,  ihen  one  might  be  justified  in  attributing  an  Irish 
provenance  to  the  medal,  as  it  would  then  resemble  the  Irish  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus 
medal  shown  in  Fig.  1 of  (2),  which  also  has  a shamrock  at  the  base  of  the  reverse. 
With  the  latter  interpretation,  the  three  hearts  might  be  meant  to  portray  the  Sacred 
Hearts  of  Jesus,  Mary  and  Joseph  (2,3).  These  two  interpretations  of  the  trifold 
pattern  are  not  necessarily  mutually  exclusive.  The  medal  described  in  this  paper 
seems  to  be  from  the  same  era  (later  19th  or  early  20th  century)  as  the  Irish  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus  medal  noted  above.  The  medal  is  signed  in  a diamond-shaped  symbol 
at  the  base  of  the  obverse  with  the  initials  JTD. 

Rays  of  sacred  light  surrounding  the  Sacred  Hearts  of  Jesus  and  Mary  are  known 
from  other  medals,  as  for  example  the  obverse  of  the  perforated  Spanish  bronze  Lady 
of  Mount  Carmel  medal  shown  (4)  as  Fig.  8 in  reference  (2).  A wreath  of  roses 
around  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Mary  is  known  from  the  French  300  day  indulgence 
medal  and  from  the  St.  Bruno  medal  (2). 

Monstrances  are  not  uncommon  on  Catholic  medals  (5),  appearing  on  a Catalan 
cross-shaped  medal,  the  aluminum  Confraternity  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  medal  and 
others  (5).  Angels  are  shown  attending  the  monstrance  in  the  silver  OMNES 
SANCTI  ANGELIORA  PRO  NOBIS  medal  (5).  In  all  three  cases  the  Host  is 
surrounded  by  rays  of  supernatural  light,  either  as  part  of  the  structure  of  the 
monstrance  or  as  emanating  from  the  monstrance's  lunette  (6). 

The  monstrance  on  the  medal  described  here  may  or  may  not  represent  an  actual 
monstrance,  but  it  has  many  features  in  common  with  the  ostensorium  of  the  chapel 
of  the  Ladies  of  Loreto,  Bordeaux,  France  (6,  p.  175).  These  features  include  the 
tabular  base,  column-like  monstrance  stem  with  vertical  grooves,  and  lunette  of  oval 
sections  surmounted  by  a simple  cross.  In  February  1 822,  a Father  Delort  substituted 
at  the  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  service  for  Father  de  Noailles,  who 
founded  the  Ladies  of  Loreto  (a  church  service  organization).  As  Fr.  Delort  exposed 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  in  the  monstrance,  the  image  of  Christ  (head,  arms  and  chest) 
appeared  in  the  circle  of  the  lunette.  The  miracle  was  witnessed  by  lay  people  and 
religious  (including  the  Mother  Superior,  Mother  Trinite)  and  lasted  about  20  minutes 
(6).  The  monstrance  is  now  kept  at  the  chapel  of  Our  Lady  of  All  Graces  at  the 
Solitude,  Labrede,  France  (6). 

Christ’s  image  in  the  Bordeaux  miracle  bore  a dark  red  scarf  draped  over  his  chest 
and  shoulder.  The  color  refers  to  Christ’s  blood  shed  for  salvation,  and  the  device  of 
a scarf  may  be  connected  to  the  cloth  that  drapes  the  Cross  in  many  images  (as  in  the 
OMNES  SANCTI  ANGELI  ORA  PRO  NOBIS  medal  (5,  Fig.  10)  (7).  The  cloth 
draping  the  Cross  is  usually  purple  in  color.  Thus  there  may  be  symbolic  linkage 
between  Tyrian  purple  (symbolizing  royalty)  and  deep  red  (symbolizing  the  blood  of 
sacrifice  or  martyrdom  ).  Indeed,  some  of  the  Phoenician  Murex  dies  were  reddish  in 
hue,  thus  completing  the  link  between  Christ  the  Sacrificial  Lamb  and  Christ  the 
King. 
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Notes. 


(1)  Maximum  length  39mm;  very  fine  condition  in  terms  of  wear.  Purchased  in  a 
antiques  shop  in  South  Hadley,  Massachusetts. 

(2)  Bob  Forrest,  "On  Sacred  Hearts”,  NI  Bulletin , July  2001. 

(3)  Joseph’s  Sacred  Heart  is  less  commonly  portrayed  on  religious  medals;  Bob 
Forrest,  “The  Sacred  Heart  of  Joseph  (Revisited)”,  NI  Bulletin , March  2002. 

(4)  Forrest  was  uncertain  as  to  the  reason  for  the  ten  holes  on  this  spade-shaped 
medal.  I hypothesize  here  that  the  ten  holes  represent  one  decade  of  the  rosary.  The 
bearer  of  the  medal  would  be  able  to  say  the  rosary,  using  the  holes  (including  the 
suspension  loop-hole)  to  keep  track  of  the  prayers  in  the  same  way  as  one  would  use 
the  beads  on  an  ordinary  rosary.  Key-ring  mini-rosaries  consisting  of  a metal  ring 
with  ten  beads  are  popular  among  American  Catholics. 

(5)  Bob  Forrest,  “A  Miscellany  of  Symbols”,  NI  Bulletin , September  2001,  Bob 
Forrest,  “Symbols  of  the  Eucharist”,  NI  Bulletin , December  1999. 

(6)  J.  C.  Cruz,  Eucharistic  Miracles  (1987). 

(7)  Bob  Forrest,  “Digressions  on  a Theme  of  the  Crucifixion:  I”,  NI  Bulletin , August 
2000. 
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LIBERIA’S  FIRST  NEW  CIRCULATING  COINS 

IN  A LONG  TIME 


Paul  Baker 

A number  of  mints  around  the  world  seem  to  have  been  making  coins  in  the  name  of 
the  Republic  of  Liberia  in  recent  years.  There  have  been  film  stars,  American 
presidents,  signs  of  the  Chinese  Zodiac  etc.  But  forget  these!  The  real  Liberian  coins 
are  those  that  are  made  primarily  for  the  people  of  Liberia  to  spend  in  everyday 
transactions. 


The  most  recent  Liberian  circulation  coins  to  be  seen  in  the  29th  edition  of  Standard 
Catalog  of  World  Coins  (Krause  Publications)  are  apparently  frozen  date  “1968” 
pieces  of  the  25  Cents  coin  that  were  reportedly  made  in  1988.  So  ever  since  I first 
started  to  take  a closer  look  at  the  background  to  the  recent  coinages  of  Africa 
(around  mid-2000)  I have  been  on  the  lookout  for  new  circulation  coins  for  Liberia. 
By  September  2000  I came  across  my  first  bit  of  news  on  this  subject.  It  was  a report 
from  March  of  that  year  that  detailed  the  introduction  of  a new  series  of  paper  money 
of  Liberia  by  the  recently  established  Central  Bank  of  Liberia. 

The  Central  Bank  of  Liberia  Act  had  turned  the  former  National  Bank  of  Liberia  into 
a true  central  bank  hence  the  new  name  Central  Bank  of  Liberia.  It  was  important  for 
the  new  central  bank  to  introduce  new  paper  money  as  before  these  new  5,  20,  20,  50 
and  100  Dollar  notes  came  into  use,  the  only  Liberian  notes  in  use  were  all  just  of  5 
Dollars  (with  various  USD  bills  also  getting  some  use).  To  complicate  this  there 
were  actually  two  different  issues  of  Liberian  5 Dollar  notes  and  their  values  were 
actually  different.  The  first  issue  was  that  of  1989  (amounts  paid  in  these  notes  being 
termed  as  numbers  of  “JJ”  dollars,  as  the  portrait  of  J.  J.  Roberts,  Liberia’s  first 
president,  featured  on  the  front  of  these  notes).  The  second  issue  was  that  of  1991 
(amounts  paid  in  these  notes  being  termed  as  numbers  of  “Liberty”  dollars,  as  the 
Liberian  Seal  of  Liberty  featured  on  the  front  of  these  notes).  There  was  civil  war  in 
Liberia  at  the  time  of  the  issue  of  the  “Liberty”  5 Dollar  notes  and  straight  away  these 
notes  were  declared  invalid  by  the  rebels  and  thus  these  notes  saw  no  use  in  certain 
parts  of  the  country.  The  “JJ”  5 Dollar  notes  became  scarcer  than  the  “Liberty”  5 
Dollar  notes  and  this  somehow  led  to  a dual  system  where  each  “JJ”  dollar  equated  to 
exactly  two  “Liberty”  dollars.  The  new  paper  money  of  the  new  Central  Bank  of 
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Liberia  was  exchanged  at  issue  as  1 Dollar  to  1 “JJ”  Dollar  and  hence  1 Dollar  to  2 
“Liberty  dollars.  Announced  at  the  same  time  as  this  new  paper  money  was  the 
central  bank’s  expectation  that  new  change  coins  would  be  issued  to  circulation  in 
June  or  July  of  that  year. 

In  early  January  2001  I found  one  or  two  further  clues,  namely  that  new  coins 
including  25  Cents  and  50  Cents  denominations  had  been  issued  on  20lh  November 
2000  and  were  made  from  Nickel-plated-Steel  (as  opposed  to  Copper-Nickel  as  used 
for  previous  issues  of  these  denominations).  There  would  also  be  a 5 Cent 
denominated  coin. 

I continued  to  look  out  for  more  news  of  these  coins  and  even  for  dealers  offering 
them  but  nothing  significant  came  to  my  attention  until  September  2001  when  I came 
across  a report  from  July  2001.  It  detailed  how  the  “Liberia  Marketing  Association” 
threatened  to  demonstrate  (albeit  peacefully)  if  nothing  was  done  by  the  authorities 
about  a number  of  businesses  and  individuals  who  were  refusing  to  properly  accept 
the  new  circulation  coins.  Just  as  importantly,  to  me  anyway,  this  report  also 
mentioned  that  the  new  coins  ranged  in  denominations  from  5 Cents  to  1 Dollar  So 
now  I could  be  fairly  safe  in  assuming  that  the  coins  were  of  denominations  5,  10,  25, 
50  Cents  and  1 Dollar. 


As  November  2001  came  to  a close  I received  (by  surface  mail)  the  November  2001 
edition  of  World  Com  News  (Krause  Publications).  Could  I believe  it?  There  on 
page  68  a new  coin  for  Liberia,  a 25  Cents  dated  2000,  made  from  Nickel-plated 
Steel,  of  very  similar  diameter  to  previous  issues  and  of  the  same  design  as  that  which 
first  appeared  on  the  25  Cents  coins  of  1960  only  with  differences  in  letter  sizes. 
Now  all  I can  do  is  to  “assume”  that,  in  the  not  too  distant  future,  I will  come  across  a 
dealer  offering  a whole  set  of  5,  10,  25,  50  Cents  and  1 Dollar,  all  in  Nickel-plated 
Steel  (as  these  denominations  were  all  previously  Copper-Nickel  i.e.  the  same 
“colour”)  and  all  of  very  similar  design  and  diameter  to  the  coins  of  these 
denominations  that  first  appeared  in  Liberia  in  I960. 

Finally,  you  might  have  been  wondering  about  the  Chinese  Zodiac  set  of  Liberian  5 
Cents  coins,  these  are  obviously  something  for  the  collectors  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
They  are  a bit  of  a new  concept  - the  ultra  low  denomination  non-circulating  legal 
tender  coin.  (As  also  seen  with  the  Somaliland  10  Shilling  series  of  12  coins  with  a 
Chinese  Zodiac  theme  and  the  recent  F.A.O.  series  “XXI  Century  Food  Security”). 
The  Liberians  are  not  too  happy  using  their  new  coins  with  bright  Nickel-plating  and 
the  designs  that  were  well  used  between  10  and  40  years  ago  - so  surely  they  would 
treat  these  Aluminium  NCLT  coins  as  aliens 
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BOOK  NEWS  & REVIEWS 


Alexandrian  Coins  by  Emmett , Keith , Lodi , Wisconsin , Clio's  Cabinet,  2001. 
xxviii  + 332  pp.  5 maps,  hardcover  (8  'Axil  inches).  ISBN  1879080052.  Available 
at  S 49.95  + $4  shipping  within  the  U.S  from  Wayne  G.  Sayles,  P.O.  Box  911, 
Gainesville,  MO  65655  or  internet  at  http.V/ancientcoins.  ac/wgs/books.  lit  ml . 

Alexandria  in  Egypt  ( Alexandria  ad  Algyptos)  was  founded  by  Alexander  the  Great  at 
the  westernmost  mouth  of  the  Nile.  For  its  first  300  years,  it  was  a great  cosmopolitan 
city  of  more  than  a million,  ruled  by  a Greek  (Macedonian)  dynasty.  It  was  a true 
melting  pot,  where  Greek  and  Asian  met  native  Egyptian,  and  hybrid  religion  as  well 
as  scientific  learning  resulted.  In  31  B.C.  Octavian,  later  known  as  Augustus, 
defeated  its  last  Greek  ruler,  Cleopatra,  and  made  the  land  of  Egypt  the  personal 
property  of  the  Roman  emperor.  Augustus  showed  his  favor  to  the  place  by  allowing 
it  to  issue  coinage  for  its  own  local  use  --  so  long  as  the  taxes  owed  to  Rome  were 
paid  in  Roman  silver.  This  state  of  affairs  continued  until  the  end  of  the  third  century 
A.D  As  an  aid  to  future  scholars  and  collectors,  the  emperors  added  inscriptions  in 
Greek  letters  that  signified  the  year  of  their  reign  (or  "regnal  year"). 

The  study  of  Alexandrian  coinage  of  the  imperial  period  goes  back  to  the  beginnings 
of  modem  scientific  numismatics  in  the  eighteenth  century  (1787),  when  Georg 
Zoega  published  the  coins  in  the  Borgia  collection  (now  in  Naples).  It  took  a long 
time,  however,  for  scholars  to  assemble  a critical  mass  of  information,  and  it  was  not 
until  1924  that  the  German  scholar,  Joseph  Vogt,  attempted  a comprehensive 
catalogue  of  the  reverse  types.  Since  Vogt’s  time  other  important  collections  have 
been  surveyed  and  published.  For  the  work  under  review,  Keith  Emmett  has  compiled 
his  catalogue  of  types  by  adding  from  collections  either  not  studied  by  Vogt  (e.g., 
Paris,  Vienna)  or  formed  since  (New  York,  ANS).  Emmett  has  recorded 
approximately  8340  coins  and  tokens  and  catalogued  4681  types  from  the  reign  of 
Augustus  to  Domitius  Domitianus  (A.D.  295-296). 

All  of  the  coins  can  be  assigned  to  an  emperor  on  the  basis  of  obverse  type  and 
legend.  Emmett’s  catalogue  lists  first  obverse  types,  noting  each  regnal  year  and 
variant  inscription  and  the  respective  denominations  on  which  they  are  found.  He 
then  follows  with  a listing  of  reverse  types  based  on  alphabetized  subject  and  an 
indication  of  the  regnal  year  in  which  each  type  was  used.  The  types  are  all  numbered 
sequentially,  spanning  the  reigns  of  the  individual  emperors.  Thus,  a reference  to 
Emmett’s  catalogue  might  take  the  form:  E370(15),  which  signifies  "reverse  number 
370,  issued  in  regnal  year  15  [of  Trajan,  in  this  case].  In  this  survey  of  reverse  types, 
Emmett  employs  a scale  of  1-5  as  an  indication  of  rarity,  with  4 and  5 signifying  the 
scarcest  types.  Emmett  is  quick  to  admit  that  these  numbers  are  not  to  be  correlated 
directly  with  the  value  of  a given  specimen  (and  may  be  subject  to  change  with  new 
discoveries).  The  system  allows  for  catalogue  additions  — either  by  the  author  in 
subsequent  editions  or  by  the  collector  — and,  indeed,  the  catalogue  format  may 
provide  a convenient  checklist  for  collectors. 

Emmett’s  work  is  provided  with  indexes  of  subjects  (obverse  and  reverse)  and 
inscriptions,  though  there  is  no  collections  index.  An  index  of  publications  (arranged 
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according  to  reverse  type)  does  permit  the  reader  with  access  to  a first  class 
numismatics  library  to  identify  specimens  in  published  sources.  Unfortunately, 
catalogues  compiled  entirely,  or  even  in  part,  from  published  sources  rather  than  from 
the  physical  examination  of  specimens  are  apt  to  contain  some  errors,  if  only  by 
transmission. 

For  readers  who  enjoy  something  more  than  tabulated  data,  Emmett  has  added  a 
generous  supply  of  illustrations  of  fine  specimens  of  the  Alexandrian  coinage.  The 
most  famous  types  - those  depicting  the  Pharos  (or  Lighthouse)  of  Alexandria  and 
the  Zodiacal  series  of  Antoninus  Pius  — are  illustrated  in  separate  sections,  with  each 
coin  identified  by  its  Emmett  catalogue  number.  A separate  group  of  thirteen  plates 
with  line-cut  figures  is  not  well  integrated  into  the  catalogue  or  its  indexes. 

Eugene  Dwyer 
Kenyon  College 
Gambier,  OH  43022 

The  57th  edition  (2003)  of  “The  Charlton  Standard  Catalogue  of  Canadian 
Coins”  edited  and  published  by  W.K.  Cross.  384  pp  on  5-1/2  by  8-1/2  inch  paper, 
available  in  spiral  binding  or  the  usual  “perfect”  binding,  retails  at  $12.95 
Canadian  and  $ 8.95  U.S.  The  catalogue  is  available  postpaid  at  $ 17.95  plus  GST 
for  Canadians  and  $ 14.95  U.S  for  U.S.  residents  from  the  publisher:  Charlton 
Press,  P.O.  Box  820,  Station  Willowdale  B,  North  York,  Ontario,  Canada  M2K 
2R1.  Telephone  (800)  442-6042,  fax  (800)  442-1542  and  internet 

http://www.  charltonpres.  com. 

Several  major  additions,  including  portrait  varieties  of  Queen  Victoria  makes  the 
2003  edition  of  this  catalogue  a very  informative  addition  to  the  library  of  all 
collectors  of  Canadian  and  provincial  coins. 

For  the  first  time,  an  edition  of  this  catalogue  (57th  edition)  is  available  with  a spiral 
binding,  which  allows  the  opened  book  to  lie  flat  with  2 pages  exposed.  An  edition 
with  the  usual  perfect  binding  is  also  available:  both  editions  at  the  same  price.  This 
new  edition  contains  384  pages,  up  nearly  10%  from  the  previous  edition. 

The  most  important  new  feature  in  the  57th  edition  is  a series  of  two  pages  facing 
each  other  and  showing  from  4 to  6 very  clear  photos  for  each  denomination  of 
Queen  Victoria  portrait  varieties,  including  the  legend  around  the  portrait.  All  photos 
are  2-1/8  inches  in  diameter.  Each  variety  photo  and  a listing  are  accompanied  by  a 
text  that  explains  the  changes  in  the  photo  and  a listing  of  dates  that  show  the 
particular  variety.  Different  specimens  for  the  same  dated  coin  for  the  same 
denomination  may  show  2 different  portrait  varieties.  So,  in  the  58th  edition  it  is 
planned  to  have  portrait  type  incorporated  with  the  pricing  tables. 

Another  innovation  incorporated  into  the  57th  edition  is  the  pricing  in  mint  state  63 
and  65  of  the  pattern  and  trial  pieces  of  Newfoundland,  British  North  America, 
British  Columbia  and  Canada. 

The  catalogue  is  updated  to  include  the  new  Golden  Jubilee  coins  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
II,  the  issues  for  2002,  the  mintage  figures  for  2001,  plus  5 new  varieties,  mostly  in 
the  5-cent  section  Valuations  have  been  revised,  reflecting  current  market  trends. 
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The  softbound  book  catalogues  legal  tender  coinage  used  in  Canada  and  its  provinces 
from  the  17th  century  issues  of  the  French  Colonial  Regime  through  the  2002  coinage. 
Specimen  coins  and  sets,  collector  coins  and  sets,  patterns,  trial  pieces,  official 
fabrications,  test  tokens,  foreign  coins  used  in  Canada  from  the  17th  to  19lh  centuries 
and  silver,  gold  and  platinum  bullion  coins  are  also  catalogued. 

The  catalogue  contains  more  than  1280  photos  and  over  8,000  price  listings  in  up  to 
eight  different  grades  for  each  coin  from  “Good-4”  through  “Mint  State-65”  or 
“Proof-65”.  Mintage  figures  are  included.  Photos  of  both  sides  are  given  for  all  type 
coins  and  enlarged  photos  fro  major  dies  varieties.  The  following  specifications  are 
presented  for  each  type  coin:  designer  and  modeler,  composition,  weight,  diameter, 
thickness,  edge  type  and  die  axis. 

Major  die  varieties  are  priced  and  a brief  text  describes  each.  Historical  and 
descriptive  texts  are  included  for  each  denomination  in  the  Canadian  and  also  in  the 
various  provincial  decimal  series.  A shorter  text  is  given  for  each  type  coin. 

A 20  page  introductory  section  includes  10  pages  on  grading,  a section  on  the 
manufacture  of  Canadian  coins  and  sections  on  other  subjects.  A two  page  glossary 
concludes  the  catalogue. 


Reviewed  by  Jerry  Remick 


******************************************************************** 


FROM  THE  MAILBOX 


Countermarked  “E.B.  ” Chile  1775  DA  Santiago  8 Escudos  sold  by  Stack’s  in  1991 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Carlos  Jara  Moreno’s  request  for  the  date  of  the  Stacks  Sale  in  which 
the  Brasher  Doubloon  was  sold,  please  be  advised  the  dates  of  the  sale  were  May  1 , 
2,3,  1991  lot  #172. 

Perhaps,  I am  nit  picking,  but  I believe  that  the  Editor  erred  in  placing  quotation 
marks  when  referring  to  the  1775  DA  Santiago  8 Escudos  countermarked  “E.B.”  as 
the  “Brasher  Doubloon”.  I believe  it  should  have  been  descnbed  as  the  Brasher 
Doubloon.  (Please  note  no  quotation  marks  are  used.)  Conversely  when  referring  to 
“The  famous  Brasher  Doubloon  does  not  need  any  introduction — “it  should  read 
“The  famous  “Brasher  Doubloon”  does  not  need  any  introduction-— — .” 

As  Mr.  Jara  so  pointed  out  when  writing  about  this  piece;  “The  punch  is 
unquestionably  authentic  making  the  coin  a true  Brasher  Doubloon.” 

Edward  Roehrs 
Arecibo,  Puerto  Rico 
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MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE 


Paul  Harris,  P.  O.  Box  43157,  Minneapolis,  MN  55443,  e-mail:  pieceof8@att.net: 

Wanted  to  buy:  Issue  Numbers  84-182  of  El  Boletin  Numismatico,  Journal  of  the 
Sociedad  Numismatica  de  Mexico.  Also  seeking  catalogs  of  Richard  Long,  Aureo, 
Cayon,  Vico.  Please  let  me  know  what  you  have  for  sale. 

ST.  JOSEPH  OF  COPERTINO 

Bob  Forrest , Manchester,  England,  MI  # 2382 


The  modem  (later  20th  century)  Italian  aluminium  medal  shown  here  V/z  times  actual 
size  shows  St.  Joseph  of  Copertino  (S.  GIUSEPPE  DA  COPERTINO)  soaring 
gracefully  in  the  clouds  - a saintly  feat  that  merits  some  explanation.  Bom  in  1603, 
Joseph  was  a nervous,  sickly,  clumsy,  absent-minded  dunce  of  a child,  and  a bad- 
tempered  one  at  that.  Despite  all  this,  in  1628  he  succeeded  in  being  ordained  as  a 
priest  in  the  branch  of  the  Franciscans  known  as  the  Friars  Minor  Conventuals  (hence 
the  MIN.  CONV.  on  the  medal.)  It  was  at  this  point  that  his  life  turned  into  a pious 
series  of  visions  and  ecstasies,  the  most  disturbing  aspect  of  which  was  his  tendency 
to  impromptu  bouts  of  levitation  and  the  odd  trans-chapel  flight  - hence  the  scene  on 
the  medal,  of  course.  Curiously,  these  events,  said  to  have  been  witnessed  by  “people 
of  unchallengeable  integrity”,  came  to  be  regarded  by  his  fellow  monks  as  more  of  an 
embarrassing  distraction  than  a demonstration  of  divine  power,  and  for  fully  35  years 
Joseph  was  more  or  less  kept  ‘out  of  the  way’  in  his  cell.  Not  surprisingly  he  came  to 
be  nicknamed  “the  flying  friar”,  and  was  eventually  adopted  as  a natural  patron  saint 
of  pilots,  astronauts  and,  latterly,  it  seems,  yogic  flyers!  He  died  in  1663  and  was 
buried  at  Osimo  (about  8 miles  south  of  Ancona).  The  medal  is  a souvenir 
(RICORDO)  of  his  Sanctuary  there. 

Sources.  The  basic  facts  of  St.  Joseph’s  life  can  readily  be  found  in  most 
encyclopedias  of  saints  and  on  a number  of  internet  sites,  for  a more  detailed 
account,  see  Alban  Goodier,  Saints  for  Sinners  (1938),  p.138-159.  For  details  of  his 
levitations  etc,  see  Joan  Carroll  Cruz,  Mysteries,  Marvels,  Miracles  in  the  Lives  oj  the 
Saints  (1997),  p.31-33,  p.45,  p.48,  p.398  & 426.  For  the  yogic  flying,  see  the  web- 
site: http://www.voaicflving.orK/vogicflying4.html.  Readers  should  note  that 

Copertino  is  often  spelt  Cupertino 
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